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because their productions were spasmodic, unbal- 
anced, wanting in rhythm. 

It was the coming in of the Hellenes from the 
north, which, as it were, crystallized this dif- 
fused sense of art into definite forms. The 
Hellenes and Dorians were simple in manners 
and backward in outward civilization compared 
with the race which built the palace at Enossos 
and the lion-gate of Mykenai; and for cen- 
turies the visible surroundings of the combined peo- 
ples seemed to become more barbarous. But the 
invading race had precisely that love of measure, 
that self-restraint and purposeful will which was 
needed to develop out of a chaos and cosmos what 
we call civilization. They worked not loosely and 
at random, but in regular ways, ways not indeed 



consciously thought out but developed from within 
by the innate genius of the race. And so the Greeks 
set out, not like their predecessors on roads which 
led in a circle, but in a direction which moved to- 
ward a new and a higher world. "Self-reverence, 
self-knowledge, self-control — ^these three alone lead 
life to sovereign power." 

Thus humanism had to be infused with the love 
of beauty, and both had to be guided and restrained 
by law and a sense of order before the Greece could 
be formed which to every man of sensibility and 
education seems the mother of his spirit and the 
directress of his thought, though her influence may 
often come into his life not directly but through 
modem channels. 

Percy Gardner 



VICTORY 



They picture her as all a-wing, her hands 
Outstretched to take the laurels and her face 
Upturned in triumph ; she has won the race : 

Eager, alight, erect and proud she stands. . . . 

Ah, Victory! Time has dropped his silver sands 
Till all these likenesses have nobly changed. 
And some day there shall be your symbol ranged: 

A later likeness, for our younger strands. — 



A woman with a quiet strength and poise 

Standing alone, looking not up, not down 
Upon the World she holds within still palms: 

A trust upon her face which naught alloys. 
With quiet brows that never knew a frown 
And lips a-smile, as though she breathed an alms. 

Marie Welch ' 




